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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Antisegrcgation  rider  may  interfere  with 
passage  of  a  school  construction  bill.  Rep.  Adam 
Powell  ( D— N.Y. )  insists  he  will  continue  with  his  plan 
to  amend  the  House  school  construction  bill  so  that  it 
will  deny  funds  to  school  districts  that  maintain  segre¬ 
gated  classrooms.  Rep.  Graham  A.  Barden  ( D— N.C. ) 
says  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  “social 
and  labor  reforms”  out  of  the  school  building  bill.  In 
a  recent  news  conference,  President  Eisenhower  made 
it  clear  that  American  children  need  schools  right  now 
and  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  any  amendment  or 
rider  if  it  meant  defeat  of  the  legislation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  added,  however,  he  would  understand  if  such  a 
rider  were  added  to  the  legislation. 

Whether  the  rider  is  necessary  is  now  being 
hotly  debated.  Says  Rep.  Barden:  “The  amendment 
isn’t  the  least  bit  important.”  As  the  bill  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  he  insists,  and  because  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  on  segregation,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
could  decide  for  himself  whether  to  grant  aid  to  segre¬ 
gated  areas.  ( Office  of  Education  spokesmen  take  the 
position  that  they  cannot  rule  whether  a  state  is  vio- 
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lating  the  Supreme  Court  edict  and  therefore  could 
not  cut  oflF  funds  on  this  basis.  They  maintain  District 
Courts  must  decide  whether  states  have  complied  with 
the  ruling  within  a  reasonable  time. )  Meanwhile,  Rep. 
William  B.  Colmer  (D— Miss.)  told  the  House  Rules 
Committee  that  the  school  construction  bill  might 
deny  federal  funds  to  some  Southern  states  even  if  the 
Powell  amendment  is  defeated. 

Labor  is  split  over  the  amendment.  Walter 
Reuther  and  his  United  Auto  Workers  will  support 
the  Powell  amendment  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
statement  by  the  Government  that  it  would  withhold 
funds  from  those  districts  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  combined  unions,  is  reported  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  handling  the  segregation  issue  through  the 
Powell  amendment.  This  is  the  first  significant  policy 
split  since  the  merger  of  the  two  federations  Dec.  3. 
“Only  a  clear  and  unequivocal  public  statement  by  the 
President  and  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General  can 
remove  the  present  confusion  in  this  vital  area  of  pend¬ 
ing  legislation,”  Reuther  said. 

Ootlook  for  federal  aid  is  poor,  believes  Rep. 
Augustine  B.  Kelley  (D-Pa.),  sponsor  of  the  school- 
aid  bill.  Chances  for  House  enactment  of  the  bill  are 
good,  he  believes,  but  adoption  of  an  antisegregation 
amendment  will  probably  doom  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Other  Democratic  leaders  have  admitted  they  are 
afraid  of  the  Powell  amendment.  It  may  pass  the 
House  with  Republican  backing,  but  they  predict  a 
death-by-filibuster  for  the  amended  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  rider  is  an  **empty  gesture”  that  will  not 
promote  racial  integration  “in  any  respect,”  says  a  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  chief  state  school  officers  of  eight  North¬ 
eastern  states.  “On  the  other  hand,  passage  of  the 
legislation  would  be  endangered  by  any  such  amend¬ 
ment.”  This  sentiment  is  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  Chief  School  Officers  over 
the  country.  This  group  feels  that  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  policy  involved  which  may  affect  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  other  federal  education  programs  as  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  school  lunch. 
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•  Administration 

If  superintendent  and  board  work  well 

together,  the  community  benefits.  “While  the  best 
brains  of  the  country  are  beating  themselves  and  their 
typewriters  out  to  impress  the  public  with  the  expand¬ 
ed  and  awesome  responsibilities  facing  their  schools, 
the  future  of  a  local  district,  for  uphill  or  down,  liangs 
on  the  attitudes  that  four  to  ten  men  and  women  have 
toward  each  other  and  toward  their  jobs,”  points  out  a 
new  book  from  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators. 

The  roadblock  that  causes  trouble  in  this  relation¬ 
ship  is  the  failure  of  these  men  and  women  to  define 
their  responsibilities  as  board  member  and  superinten¬ 
dent  and  to  spell  out  their  relationship  to  one  another. 
“That  a  board  should  stick  to  policy  matters  and  leave 
administration  to  the  superintendent  it  has  hired  for 
that  job  is  as  obvious  as  a  maxim.  Recent  studies  have 
documented  the  fact  that  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  and  boundaries  of  their  jobs  is  a  prime 
source  of  administrator-board  trouble.  What  makes 
this  news  for  all  the  people  is  that  administrator-board 
troubles  in  schools  inevitably  damage  the  system  all 
the  way  through  into  the  classroom.” 

The  school  board  s  chief  responsibilities,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  are:  (1)  to  develop  and  improve  the  educational 
program,  (2)  to  provide  personnel  for  staffing  the 
school  program,  (3)  to  provide  and  maintain  an  edu¬ 
cationally  efficient  physical  plant,  (4)  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  financial  resources,  (5)  to  maintain  two-way 
contact  with  the  adult  community  and  the  schools,  and 
(6)  to  choose  the  chief  executive  and  work  with  him. 
The  superintendent  —  who  represents  both  the  board 
and  school  personnel  —  must  “weld  his  staff  into  a 
team  that  can  help  set  up  the  goals  for  the  educational 
program”  and  serve  as  “administrative  and  advisory 
counselor  on  many  problems.” 

“If  you  had  to  do  a  one-gauge  appraisal  of  a  school 
system,”  the  book  concludes,  “you  could  do  worse  than 
to  take  a  barometric  reading  of  its  school  board-super¬ 
intendent  relationships.  In  this  world  of  growing  edu¬ 
cational  pressures,  a  district  could  be  populated  with 
saints,  have  tax  money  falling  on  it  like  silver  from  a 
Reno  slot  machine,  and  its  schools  would  still  be  in 
jeopardy  if  its  board  and  administrator  were  failing  in 
their  responsibilities  to  each  other.” 

School  Board-Superintendent  Relationships.  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  250p.  $5.  ( 1956  yearbook. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Public  Education  in  the  South  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Ernst 
W.  Swanson  and  John  A.  Griffin.  U.  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill.  I37p.  $5.  (Statistical  survey.  Results  of  research 
conducted  in  a  second  phase  of  the  Ashmore  Project.  Hand¬ 
book  of  basic  data  on  Southern  schools.) 

State  Accreditation  of  High  Schools,  by  Grace  S.  Wright.  HEW, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  Sip.  Paper.  30c.  (Practices  arid  standards  of  state  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  48  states.  First  major  study  of  standards  in  20  years.) 

Statistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  of 
Negroes  in  the  Southern  States:  1951-52,  by  Carol  Joy  Hobson. 
HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wa.sh. 
25,  D.  C.  ISp.  Mimeo.  20c. 


♦  V .  face  to  face 

HEN  the  new  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators  learned  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  he  had  only  one  comment:  “It  just  proves  there 
are  more  small-town  superintendents  than  any  other 
kind!”  Earlier,  when  Illinois  superintendents  had 
wanted  to  run  him  as  a  favorite  son,  Paul  James 
Misner  protested  that  he  worked  in  too  small  a  town 
to  hold  the  post.  As  it  happened,  Supt.  Misner  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  Ill.,  was  one  of  the  few  candidates  in  the  history 
,  of  the  AASA  to  win  the  presidency  the  first  time  his 
name  appeared  on  the  ballot. 

Recently,  when  Dr.  Misner  returned  to  the  site  of 
his  first  teaching  assignment,  a  middle-aged  housewife 
greeted  him  warmly  and  reminded  him  she  had  spent 
her  entire  first  day  of  school  sitting  on  his  lap.  “After 
38  years,  I  didn’t  recognize  my  former  pupil,”  he  ad¬ 
mits.  “Rut  I  well  remember  the  day.” 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Otisville,  Mich.,  where  his  father  owned  the 
general  store.  During  the  summer,  he  took  a  six-weeks’ 
course  at  a  nearby  teachers  college.  This  —  plus  a 
large  stock  of  native  ingenuity  —  was  his  total  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  new  teaching  post  in  the  fall. 

The  teacher  for  Otisville’s  one-room  schoolhouse  had 
his  duties  cut  out  for  him:  he  taught  all  grades, 
cleaned  the  building,  and  arrived  early  on  frosty  morn¬ 
ings  to  get  the  fire  started.  But  the  job  paid  $.55  a 
month.  Paul  Misner  was  on  his  way. 

In  addition  to  the  young  lady  who  refused  to  be  put 
off  the  teacher’s  lap  during  her  —  and  his  —  first  day  in 
school,  the  class  ooasted  a  bully  who  was  much  older 
( and  much  larger! )  than  the  teacher.  In  the  absence 
of  formal  training,  real  necessity  inspired  Teacher 
Misner  with  the  right  psychological  approach  to  the 
problem.  “I  realized  he  could  lick  me,  so  I  got  him 
for  my  assistant,”  he  recalls.  “I  told  him  there  was  a 
big  job  to  be  done  in  that  school  and  that  I  couldn’t 
do  it  without  his  help.  It  worked!” 

The  first  year  of  teaching  was  the  hardest  for  the 
tall,  genial  schoolman  whose  progress  from  a  one-room 
rural  school  to  the  top  honor  in  his  profession  has 
Horatio  Alger  overtones.  “I  learned  more  about  the 
job  of  teaching  that  year  than  I  ever  did  before  or 
since,”  he  says.  “But  I  don’t  recommend  starting  out 
that  way.  It’s  too  hard  on  the  pupils.” 

When  selected  for  the  honor  of  representing  public 
school  administration  in  America  in  1956,  Paul  Misner 
had  come  a  long  way  from  the  inexperienced  teacher 
in  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  He  had  acquired  a  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  (his  dissertation,  one 
of  the  first  public  opinion  polls  ever  made,  anticipated 
Gallup  and  Roper).  His  first  experience  as  a  superin¬ 
tendent  came  the  hard  way  —  in  his  own  home  town  of 
Otisville.  Later,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Michigan 
State  Normal  Gollege.  In  1935  he  accepted  the  super¬ 
intendency  in  Glencoe,  a  prosperous  North  Shore 
suburb  of  Ghicago. 
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PAUL  JAMES  MISNER 


He  was  author  of  over  100  articles  on  education  and 
had  a  hand  in  writing  several  scholarly  books.  Through 
service  in  professional  organizations  and  on  commit¬ 
tees,  he  had  proved  his  leadership. 

Background  Colors  Philosophy 

But  his  rural  background  still 
shows.  It  has  colored  his  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  and  of  education. 
His  father’s  store  —  where  he 
worked  after  school  and  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  —  was  not  without  the 
traditional  cracker  barrel.  Here, 
young  Misner  learned  that  de¬ 
mocracy  is  strong  only  when 
there  is  local  interest  and  parti¬ 
cipation;  only  when  people  are 
really  involved  in  solving  their 
own  problems. 

His  profoundest  educational 
belief  is  that  the  school  must  rep¬ 
resent  democracy  in  action.  That 
belief,  which  is  for  him  a  way  of 
life  —  not  a  platform  —  governs 
his  relations  with  his  staff  and  the  community.  He 
e.xpects  his  teachers  to  practice  it  in  the  classroom. 

Dr.  Misner 's  country  boyhood  also  shows  up  in  his 
preference  for  small-town  life.  During  his  twenty  years 
as  superintendent  in  Glencoe,  he  has  firmly  refused  in¬ 
teresting  offers  made  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  large 
city  boards  of  education. 

“In  a  small  community,”  he  explains,  “there  is  more 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  teachers  and  parents. 
You  are  closer  to  the  classroom  than  you  can  be  in  a 
large  system  where  so  many  duties  must  be  delegated.” 

The  system  he  heads  has  three  schools,  1,530  pupils, 
72  teachers,  and  a  fine  reputation. 

There  is  probably  another  reason  for  his  twenty- 
year  stay  in  one  city  —  in  a  profession  noted  for  mobil¬ 
ity.  When  he  first  decided  to  become  a  teacher,  his 
father  opposed  it.  The  elder  Misner  argued  that  school¬ 
men  are  “educated  tramps,  who  move  about  more  than 
a  Methodist  preacher”  and  who  never  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  building  anything. 

The  son  has  proved  it  is  possible  to  be  an  educator, 
lead  a  stable  life  —  and  be  a  builder!  The  Glencoe 
system,  which  has  a  twelve-month  employment  plan 
for  teachers  (though  not  for  pupils)  and  embodies 
such  democratic  policies  as  giving  teachers  a  voice  in 
the  hiring  of  new  staff  members  and  in  planning  in- 
service  training,  is  largely  a  product  of  Dr.  Misner’s 
building. 

He  has  never  regretted  ignoring  his  father’s  advice. 
“There  are  many  great  satisfactions  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  my  son  shows  any  interest,  I  hope  he’ll  be¬ 
come  a  superintendent  some  day,”  he  says  with  typical 
enthusiasm. 


In  Glencoe,  the  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  superin¬ 
tendent  ( who  has  a  preference  for  brown  suits )  is  well 
known  and  popular.  He  is  a  bank  director,  active  in 
the  Union  Church,  a  past  president  of  his  Rotary  Club. 

With  his  pretty,  petite  wife,  Betty,  his  two  youngest 
children  —  Carol,  13,  and  Craig,  9  —  and  a  friendly 
Boxer  named  Cindy,  he  lives  in  an  old,  eleven-room, 
green-and-white  house  supplied  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Two  older  daughters  are  married.  “My  col¬ 
leagues  tell  me  I’m  probably  the  country’s  only  super¬ 
intendent  who  has  a  manse,”  he  points  out. 

Although  Mrs.  Misner  (who  was  teaching  kinder¬ 
garten  in  Glencoe  when  the  superintendent  fell  in  love 
with  her)  sometimes  dreams  of  a  new  house,  she  ad¬ 
mits  she  would  miss  the  spaciousness  of  their  present 
home.  “One  of  my  hobbies  is  being  a  hostess,”  she 
says,  “and  here  we  have  lots  of  room  to  entertain.” 

Her  more  elaborate  dinners  are  likely  to  show  a 
strong  Hawaiian  influence,  with  leis,  island  costumes, 
and  hula  dancing.  These  grow  out  of  a  summer  in 
Hawaii  during  which  Dr.  Misner  taught  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Such  busmen’s  holidays,  combining  teaching 
and  a  vacation  for  the  family,  are  the  Misners’  notion 
of  an  ideal  summer. 

During  the  school  year.  Dr.  Misner’s  recreation  con¬ 
sists  of  “mediocre  golf,”  a  twice-a-week  workout  in  the 
school  gym,  and  a  long  walk  every  night  before  bed. 
On  those  evenings  he  doesn’t  have  meetings  to  attend, 
he  likes  to  read  —  books  on  foreign  affairs  when  he’s 
alert;  mystery  stories  if  he’s  tired.  Sometimes  the  rest 
of  the  family  (all  of  whom  are  musical)  provide  his 
audience-of-one  with  a  private  concert. 


A  Good  Administrator 

To  be  a  good  school  administrator.  Dr.  Misner  be¬ 
lieves,  it  takes  four  qualities: 

1.  A  genuine  liking  for  people  and  faith  that  they 
are  basically  good.  “If  you  didn’t  like  people  it  would 
be  unbearable.” 

2.  A  willingness  to  accept  controversy  and  con¬ 
flict  as  the  lifeblood  of  democracy.  “Anyone  who  is 
unhappy  when  his  policies  are  criticized  had  better 
find  another  job.  When  everyone  agrees  on  what  the 
schools  should  do,  we  ought  to  be  worried.” 

3.  The  ability  to  avoid  being  labeled  or  identified 
with  any  “ism.”  “The  superintendent  is  responsible 
for  a  nonsectarian,  nonpolitical,  impartial  administra¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  get  the  best  educational  program  for 
the  children,  he  must  have  the  support  of  all  groups 
and  parties.  If  he  identifies  himself  aggressively  with 
any  group,  he  creates  opposition  to  his  own  educa¬ 
tional  program.”  (This  does  not  mean,  he  explains, 
that  the  superintendent  cannot  express  his  own  politi¬ 
cal  views  —  though  he  should  draw  the  line  at  active 
campaigning.  What  are  his  own  political  views?  “I’m 
an  Independent.  Emotionally,  I’m  still  a  Democrat.  But 
I’m  in  conflict  with  the  party’s  ideas  today.  I’m  a  great 
admirer  of  both  Roosevelt  and  Eisenhower.”) 

4.  A  broad  education  and  a  well-informed  mind. 
“Unless  the  superintendent  is  sensitive  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  nationally  and  internationally,  he  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  good  leadership.” 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


To  teach  reading  in  high  school,  teachers 
must  keep  five  steps  in  mind:  ( 1 )  knowing  the  student 
—  reading  readiness  for  pupil  and  teacher;  (2)  know¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  the  demands  of  the  course;  (3)  pre¬ 
senting  the  specific  vocabulary,  using  contextual  clues, 
visual  and  structural  analyses,  phonetic  skills,  and  glos¬ 
sary-dictionary  meanings;  (4)  catching  the  pattern 
of  the  textbook  and  the  library;  (5)  making  assign¬ 
ments  that  pose  questions  to  answer,  ideas  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  pursue,  qualities  to  enjoy.  “The  height  of 
the  riser  for  each  or  these  steps  will  depend  upon  the 
rate  at  which  each  student  can  and  does  learn  and  up¬ 
on  the  kind  and  supply  of  material  that  is  put  within 
his  reach,”  writes  Hazel  L.  Wolhaupter,  Modesto 
(Calif.)  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  teach 
reading  in  high  school  is  decidedly  limited.  Dr.  Wil- 
haupter  continues.  “Few  training  institutions  are  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  reading  at 
any  level  and  a  great  number  of  able  teachers  are  leav¬ 
ing  schools  and  moving  to  cosmopolitan  centers  to 
build  ‘reading  clinics’  of  their  own.”  But,  she  believes, 
“there  are  many  teachers  who  ‘would  if  they  could’ 
teach  reading  who  should  be  assured  that  perhaps 
only  \%  of  our  slow  readers  require  clinical  assistance.” 

Dr.  Wolhaupter’s  article  appears  in  Dec.  //ig/i 
School  Journal. 

Teach  math  with  an  adding  machine,  sug¬ 
gests  W.  R.  Taylor  in  Jan.  Delaware  School  Journal. 
The  principle  behind  this  method  is  that  by  constant 
use,  both  mental  and  physical,  the  fundamental  skills 
of  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division 
are  developed  and  mastered,  computations  become  a 
simple  procedure,  and  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
reasoning,  problem-solving,  and  other  units  in  the 
course. 

“Mental  calculating  (it  is  called  estimating)  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  this  technique,”  Mr.  Taylor 
points  out.  “Modem  textbooks  have  been  stressing  es¬ 
timating.  But  estimating  has  now  become  purposeful.” 

Based  on  his  experiences  with  classes  in  which  each 
pupil  works  at  his  own  adding  machine,  Mr.  Taylor 
makes  these  observations: 

—A  new  interest  in  mathematics  develops  —  a  “lik¬ 
ing”  for  the  subject. 

—An  improved  knowledge  of  number  combinations 
and  the  values  of  numbers  emerges. 

—Self-evaluation,  self-criticism,  and  self-imposed 
competition  grow. 

—Interest  span  increases  (even  among  the  slowest) 
up  to  the  full  length  of  the  class  period. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Language  Arts,  the  Ch’ld,  and  the  Teacher,  by  Zelma 
Baker.  Fearon  Publishers.  2450  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco  15, 
Calif.  264p.  Index.  $4.50.  (How  an  integrated  language  arts 
program  functions  in  the  classroom.) 

With  Perspective  on  Human  Relations,  by  Hilda  Taba.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  155p.  Index.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Study  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  a  peer  society.  Case  studies  from  actual  classrooms.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Questions  parents  ask:  Educators  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  search  for  more  effective  ways  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  schools  to  parents,  believes  Mildred  C.  Letton, 
U.  of  Chicago.  Specifically,  it  is  time  parents  were 
given  common-sense  solutions  for  questions  which 
plague  them.  Some  of  these  questions: 

—What  can  we  do  at  home  without  interfering  with 
the  school’s  program?  What  things  are  better  left  for 
the  schools  to  do? 

—How  can  I  help  my  child  when  I  get  so  upset  lie- 
cause  he  is  a  poor  speller  (or  reader,  or  writer)? 

—Do  the  teachers  really  want  us  to  help? 

—Is  there  any  way  I  could  help  the  school  by  giving 
my  time  for  a  few  hours  a  week? 

—How  can  I  show  my  child  I  am  interested  in  his 
school  progress  without  seeming  to  nag  or  pry? 

—Under  what  circumstances  is  it  ethical  to  go  to  the 
principal  with  a  problem? 

—Have  there  always  been  so  many  children  who 
were  poor  in  reading,  spelling,  and  handwriting,  or  is 
this  the  result  of  present-day  teaching  methods? 

—How  well  should  my  child  read  orally? 

Parents  are  earnest  and  sincere  in  their  questions, 
says  Dr.  Letton.  It  is  time  for  educators  to  help  them 
become  “well-informed,  contributing,  and  cooi>erative 
partners  in  the  only  venture  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world.” 

Dr.  Letton  writes  in  Dec.  Elementary  School  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Th  s  Business  About  Johnny  and  His  Reading.  Natiorwl  School 
Public  Relations  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  Portfolio.  $1.  (Collected  reports  on  the  how  and  why  of 
modern  teaching  methods.  Includes;  2-year  study  of  teaching 
reading  made  by  a  New  Enghind  citizens  school  study  council.) 

“That  Johnruj  May  Read."  by  Frank  G.  Jennings.  Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  Feb.  4,  1956.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  20c.  (Another  - 
and  important  —  answer  to  critics  of  America’s  schools.) 


•  The  Profession 


Count  the  good  reasons  for  teaching!  urges 
Pres.  Samuel  B.  Gould,  Antioch  College.  “Most  of  us 
are  familiar,  too  familiar,  with  the  arguments  frequent¬ 
ly  propounded  to  deter  young  people  from  entering 
the  teaching  profession.”  But,  he  suggests,  these  do 
not  always  stand  up  under  scrutiny: 

—The  most  loudly  proclaimed  deterrent  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  financial  return.  “But  what  is  usually  left  un¬ 
said  is  that  the  situation  is  improving  steadily  —  not 
dramatically,  but  steadily,”  Dr.  Gould  points  out.  “And 
one  should  also  remember  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  just  as 
it  has  already  affected  engineering  and  other  profes¬ 
sions.” 

—A  second  deterrent  to  the  prospective  teacher  is 
that  most  of  the  work  is  drudgery.  “The  endless  series 
of  papers  to  be  corrected,  grades  to  be  kept  in  order. 
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class  preparations  to  be  made,  and  other  routine  func¬ 
tions  to  be  performed  are  cited  as  examples  of  deadly 
occupational  hazards.”  But,  the  motivations  of  teach¬ 
ing  are  such  that  “a  good  deal  of  the  routine  dullness 
is  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  dealing  with  young 
and  developing  minds.”  Furthermore,  says  Dr.  Gould, 
“an  increasingly  intelligent  attitude  is  evolving  toward 
the  true  functions  of  the  teacher  which  will,  in  time, 
relieve  him  of  much  of  his  present  clerical  burden  and 
leave  him  free  to  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  creative 
aspect  of  his  work.” 

— .\nother  objection  frequently  raised  is  that  the 
teaching  profession  receives  comparatively  little  recog¬ 
nition  and  achieves  little  status  in  this  country.  There 
is  nothing  inherent  in  the  profession,  however,  which 
prevents  recognition  and  prestige.  “There  is  a  long 
roster  of  distinguished  names  in  government,  cultural 
affairs,  and  civic  activities  which  could  be  drawn  up 
to  prove  the  public  recognition  of  the  teacher.  It 
ranges  all  the  way  from  presidents  of  our  country  to 
local  civic  leaders.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"What  Is  a  Teacher?”  l.ook,  Feb.  21,  1956.  488  Mad’son  .Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  15c.  (Comprehensive  revietv  of  the  teacher  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  35  classroom-in-action  shots  make  it  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  picture  stories  on  education  ever  to  appear  in  a  national 
magazine.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Teachers  must  supply  rational  {(oals  for 

their  students,  believes  Karlin  M.  Capper-Johnson, 
Lewis  and  Clark  College.  In  teaching  pupils  to  move 
toward  rational  goals,  he  continues,  educators  must 
stress  five  attributes: 

1.  Sense  of  time.  “There  can  be  no  reasonable 
thought  if  we  do  not  have  the  sense  of  time  progres¬ 
sion.  things  past  and  things  to  come  related  to  one 
another.” 

2.  Perception  of  cause  and  effect.  “Life  is  meaning¬ 
less  if  we  do  not  perceive  the  consequence  of  acts,  else 
all  is  fortuitous.” 

3.  Remembrance  of  data.  “Time  may  be  evident, 
cause  and  effect  may  be  realized,  but  if  we  forget  the 
facts,  we  can  turn  our  realization  to  no  effect.” 

4.  Direction  of  purpose.  “There  can  be  no  con¬ 
scious  advance  without  aim  —  and  you  cannot  aim  at 
two  things  at  the  same  time.” 

5.  Power  to  select  the  significant.  “The  wealth  of 
material  around  us  means  that  most  of  it  will  be  irrele¬ 
vant  to  any  given  purpose,  we  have  to  discard  most 
things  and  retain  only  the  apposite.” 

“The  Place  of  Reason”  appears  in  U.  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  College  of  Education  Record. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Other-Directed  Man:  Outline  for  a  Reconstructionist 
Philosophy  of  Man,”  by  Van  Cleve  Morris.  Teachers  Collesfe 
Record,  Jan.  1956.  .525  W.  120th  St..  N.Y.  27.  45c.  (In  the 
same  issue:  “Some  Questions  of  Social  Reconstructionism,”  by 
James  E.  McClellan.) 


•  Guidance 


^'^Gronp  guidance^’  could  go  if  the  instructional 
program  were  improved,  believes  Earl  A.  Koile,  East 
Texas  State  Teachers  College.  The  aims  and  functions 
of  the  guidance  program  that  can  be  achieved  in 
group  activities  shoidcl  be  incorporated  into  a  more 
adequate  concept  and  practice  of  instruction.  “Such  a 
merger  of  the  dual  programs  of  group  work  would 
seek  to  utilize  the  best  features  of  both.” 

An  integrated  program  of  group  work  would  require 
leaders  with  more  training  and  skill  in  working  with 
groups  and  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  individual 
and  group  behavior  than  most  teachers  now  possess. 
Dr.  Koile  believes.  It  should  no  more  be  expected 
that  all  teachers  be  able  to  lead  discussions  and  guide 
learning  activities  in  certain  areas  of  personality  devel¬ 
opment  and  adjustment  than  that  all  teachers  be  able 
to  teach  English.  The  counselor  or  the  school  psychol¬ 
ogist  may  be  best  prepared  to  take  major  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  conducting  group  work  in  the  area  of  person¬ 
ality  development.  “Still,  the  emotionally  mature 
teacher  should  contribute  to  learning  outcomes  in  this 
area  both  by  exemplifying  a  stable  and  rich  personal¬ 
ity  and  by  providing  students  with  experiences  to  show 
them  that  the  teacher’s  particular  specialty  or  area  of 
learning  can  help  them  achieve  satisfying  and  effective 
human  relations.” 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the 
dual  program  of  group  work  —  group  guidance  and 
classroom  instruction  —  will  continue  as  one  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency,  to  the  detriment  of  education.  If  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  group-guidance  program  will  continue  to 
operate  on  the  fringe  of  the  major  design  for  learning, 
“will  continue  to  serve  as  a  crutch  which  will  prevent 
the  regular  instructional  program  from  maturing.” 

Dr.  Koile’s  article  appears  in  Dec.  School  Review. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Social  Services  in  the  School,  by  Jean  R.  Pearman  and  Albert 
H.  Burrows.  Public  Affairs  Press,  2153  Florida  Ave..  N.W., 
Wash.  8,  D.  C.  218p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Important  chapters: 
“Helping  With  the  Troubled  Child,”  “Child-Guidance  Clinics.”) 


•  Curriculum 


Keep  bright  pupils  after  school,  recommends 
the  Hobard  (Okla.)  school  system.  Just  established: 
a  spiecial,  after-school-hours  class  for  talented  young¬ 
sters  in  the  community. 

Students  in  the  class  are  grade-school  youngsters 
whose  capacities  for  learning  and  developing  new 
skills  need  additional  expansion  not  easily  provided 
in  regular  classroom  work.  At  present,  eight  pupils  are 
enrolled. 

Each  child  works  according  to  his  abilities,  spends 
time  in  such  areas  as  enrichment  reading  and  handi¬ 
crafts.  A  number  of  the  boys  are  showing  talent  in 
drawing  and  clay  modeling,  while  the  girls  are  devel¬ 
oping  skill  in  knitting  and  weaving. 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


What  beginning  teachers  say  in  their  first  year 
of  teaching  often  reflects  on  their  training.  While  some 
difficulties  originate  through  what  beginning  teachers 
consider  to  be  a  poor  assignment  or  inadequate  intro¬ 
duction  to  their  new  duties,  says  Rose  Taylor  Stelter, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  schools,  “most  of  their  problems 
appear  to  develop  because  during  their  student  teach¬ 
ing  they  were  given  little  or  no  experience  in  several 
important  aspects  of  a  teacher’s  work.”  Some  of  these 
problems: 

—A  lack  of  discipline  and  class  control.  “We  need  to 
be  given  some  ideas  on  when  and  how  to  ‘just  plain 
pin  the  pupils’  ears  back’  when  other,  more  theoretical 
and  idealistic  measures  fail,”  writes  one  new  teacher. 

—A  lack  of  planning  for  more  than  one  class.  Need¬ 
ed:  instruction  in  planning  for  an  entire  day,  for  an 
entire  semester. 

—A  lack  of  instruction  in  managing  home-room  rou¬ 
tines  and  activities.  'The  problem:  How  make  this  par¬ 
ticular  period  effective  and  orderly? 


•  The  Learner 


To  understand  a  child’s  growth,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary'  to  follow  through  many  years  of  his  physical  and 
mental  development.  “You  can  learn  some  things  about 
the  growth  of  trees  by  looking  at  a  dozen  trees  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  However,  if  you  wish  precise  knowledge 
about  how  a  tree  grows,  you  should  plant  a  tree  and 
follow  its  growth  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,”  writes 
George  Willard  Frasier.  Children  grow  at  different 
rates  and  respond  to  different  types  of  environments. 
They  mature  at  different  ages.  “The  teacher  must  be 
conscious  of  the  growth  pattern  of  every  child  he 
teaches.” 

When  a  teacher  gets  a  new  pupil  he  attempts  to 
discover  everything  he  can  about  him.  Present  status 
is  vital;  but  rate  of  growth  is  even  more  important.  “It 
is  important  to  know  the  mental  age  of  a  child  but 
more  valuable  to  know  how  much  his  mental  age  has 
changed  since  the  last  time  he  was  examined.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  learn  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  pupil’s  mental  age  to  his  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  “A  child  with  a  mental  age  of  six  and  a 
chronological  age  of  four  will  need  very  different  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom  from  that  given  a  child  with 
the  same  mental  age  but  a  chronological  age  of  nine.” 
They  are  growing  at  different  rates,  and  will  learn  at 
different  rates. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education,  by 
George  Willard  Frasier.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  476p.  Index.  (Revised.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Socially  Deprived  Children.”  Children,  Jan.-Feh.  1956.  HEW, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Childreiis  Bureau.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  25c.  (Includes  two  articles; 
“Therapeutic  Work,”  hy  Clara  Rabinowitz;  “Helping  Their 
Parents,”  by  Olivia  Edwards.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Teachers  must  produce  mure  teachiug, 

says  Paul  C.  Reed  in  Jan.  Educational  Screen.  “Tlie 
most  promising  immediate  solution  to  the  existing 
problem  of  not  enough  teachers  lies  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  teachers  we  have.”  Present  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  helped  to  become  more  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient.  “They  must  be  released  by  machines  and  by 
special  helpers  so  that  they  can  work  full  time  at  do¬ 
ing  those  things  that  only  well-trained  and  qualified 
teachers  can  do.” 

To  increase  productivity  of  limited  teacher  resourc¬ 
es,  “we  must  use  electronic  tools  of  communication.” 
An  essential  part  of  teaching  is  motivating  interest. 
Experience  has  proved  that  motion  pictures,  filmstrips, 
radio,  and  television  are  effective  means  of  awaken¬ 
ing  interest,  arousing  curiosity,  increasing  the  desire 
to  know  more.  “But  we  have  never  applied  and  used 
these  proven  tools  in  a  systematic  and  wide-scale 
adaptation  to  this  job  we  know  they  can  do.  We  have 
neither  provided  nor  used  these  tools  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  teachers.” 

Giving  information,  explaining,  is  a  part  of  teaching. 
“Over  and  over  again,  teachers  are  inefficiently  using 
their  energy  to  say  the  same  things.  They  patiently 
repeat  the  same  explanations,  perform  the  same  dem¬ 
onstrations,  use  the  same  words  —  words  without  pic¬ 
tures  that  too  often  convey  little  or  no  meaning.  Why 
must  they  do  this  when  we  have  the  means  and  the 
know-how  for  doing  these  repetitive  tasks  far  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  with  electronic  means  of 
communication?” 

The  answer  to  the  critical  problem  of  educational 
production,  writes  Mr.  Reed,  is  the  application  of  new 
methods  to  the  machines  we  already  have. 

Low-power  teleeasting  adds  momentum 

to  the  development  of  educational  television.  Now 
possible:  a  television  station  can  go  on  the  air  for  an 
outlay  ranging  from  $30,000  to  $50,000.  Previously, 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regulations 
made  necessary  an  investment  of  $200,000  to  ^00,000. 

Under  new  FCC  regulations,  station  KHAD-TV  in 
Laredo,  Tex.,  has  just  gone  on  the  air  as  one  of  the 
first  low-power  operations  in  the  nation.  Designed  for 
operation  by  a  minimum  staff,  the  station  is  presently 
radiating  less  than  400  watts.  Surprisingly  good  cov¬ 
erage  is  obtained,  excellent  pictures  are  received 
throughout  an  area  more  than  35  miles  in  radius.  Ex¬ 
pected:  this  year  will  see  a  brisk  business  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  other  low-power  installations. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

U.  S.  Govemiiient  Filins  for  Public  Educational  Use,  comp,  by 
Seerley  Reid  and  Anita  Carfienter.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  65Ip.  Paper.  $1.75. 

Baited  Bulletin  Boards,  prep,  by  Thomas  Arthur  Koskey.  Fear- 
on  Publishers.  2450  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco  15,  Calif.  32p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Handbook  for  teachers.  All  aspects  of  bulletin 
board  planning  and  arrangement.  Helpful  Ulus.) 

Audio-Visual  Instruction  in  Library  Education,  by  Irving  Lie- 
berman.  Columbia  U.  Bookstore,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
2I3p.  Mimeo.  $2.  (Report  of  U.  of  California  project.) 
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I  •  School  Plant 


/better  from  the  Publish 
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School  buildings  need  more  use, 

believes  Walter  H.  Caumnitz,  education¬ 
al  consultant.  “The  time  seems  to  be  ripe 
for  giving  much  more  thought  than  is 
now  common  practice  to  the  underuse 
of  school  buildings.  Many  more  experi¬ 
ments  with  extensions  of  the  school  year 
and  school  day  need  to  be  undertaken  if 
administrators  are  to  be  in  a  position  to 
talk  authoritatively  to  those  who  insist 
that  present  overcrowding  of  the  schools 
could  be  relieved  if  the  traditionally 
short  terms  and  short  days  were  length¬ 
ened.” 

Objections  to  fuller  use  of  buildings 
refer  to  complications  of  scheduling,  of 
staffing,  of  assignment  of  credits,  and 
similar  difficulties.  “These  tend  to  create 
the  suspicion  that  traditions  are  stronger 
than  the  will  to  grapple  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  without  predilection,”  says  Mr.  Gau- 
mnitz. 

Administrators  ask  for  more  and  more 
classrooms,  “but  they  do  little  or  nothing 
about  putting  the  expensive  facilities 
they  already  have  to  the  maximum  use,” 
What’s  needed,  says  Mr.  Gaumnitz,  are 
honest  answers  to  these  questions: 

—Are  our  schools  underbuilt,  or  are 
they  seriously  underused 

—Are  possible  extensions  in  the  use  of 
buildings  being  put  to  the  test  in  such  a 
manner  that  convincing  answers  can  be 
given  to  the  preceding  question? 

—Are  we  inviting  competent  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  public  to  join  us  in  study¬ 
ing  the  experiments  and  tests  involved? 

“Underbuilt  or  Underused”  appears  in 
Jan.  Clearing  House. 


Dear  Reader: 

Wherever  schoolmen  gather,  there  is  certain  to  be  one 
topic  of  conversation  they  all  find  interesting:  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing!  There's  a  good  reason  for 
this.  Schoolmen  know  how  valuable  it  is  to  see  how 
others  are  meeting  their  problems  ;  to  learn  of  suc¬ 
cessful  (or  even  unsuccessful!)  projects;  to  gain 
from  the  other  fellow's  experiences. 

While  it's  true  that  schoolmen  today  get  around  more 
than  ever  before  in  their  profession's  history,  it's 
still  not  possible  for  them  to  talk  with  all  their 
colleagues  across  the  country — or  even  most  of  them. 
It's  for  this  reason  that  we  have  decided  to  help  you 
busy  schoolmen  get  acquainted  through  the  pages  of 
SUMMARY.  The  profile  of  Dr.  Misner  on  page  three  of 
this  issue  laiuiches  a  new  series  that  will  help  you 
come  face  to  face  with  active,  successful  administra¬ 
tors  all  over  America. 

From  your  own  point  of  view,  you  may  know  of  an  out¬ 
standing  schoolman  you'd  like  to  see  featured  in  this 
series.  We'll  welcome  your  candidate's  name  along  with 
a  few  details  telling  us  why  you've  entered  him. 

And  if  the  editors  decide  to  feature  him.  I'll  be  happy 
to  send  you,  for  your  efforts,  a  complete  set  of  the 
eight  books  in  our  Dynamics  of  Group  Action  series 
— boxed,  and  with  your  name  imprinted  on  the  slipcover. 
Fair  enough?  The  size  of  his  school  system  doesn't 
count;  the  size  of  the  job  he's  doing  for  his 
system  does ! 

Send  your  candidate's  name  and  address,  along  with  your 
reasons  for  nominating  him,  to  the  Editor,  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Sincerely, 

P.S.  This  feature  is  one  of  many  new  services — small 
and  large — that  we  have  underway  for  you.  If  you'd  like 
to  hear  more  about  them  (and  about  an  exciting  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-service  training)  drop  me  a  line. 


•  Adult  Education 


The  teacher  sets  the  tone  of  the 

learning  group.  “If  the  teacher  can  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  be  called  by  his  first  name 
or,  more  significantly,  can  permit  himself 
to  be  criticized  by  members  of  his  group, 
this  example  will  set  a  standard  of  be¬ 
havior  likely  to  permeate  the  group,” 
says  Charles  Ferguson,  U.  of  California, 
in  a  new  booklet. 

If  the  goal  is  to  release  the  full  potential  of  the  group 
to  cope  with  its  problems,  then  the  teacher  will  not 
think  for  his  group,  nor  about  his  group,  but  with  his 
group.  His  chief  aim  will  be  to  use  his  influence  to 
keep  channels  of  communication  very  wide  open  and 
very  clear.  Some  methods: 

—In  the  beginning,  the  teacher  should  present  ma¬ 


terials  without  divulging  his  viewpoint  concerning 
them.  “Thus  he  focuses  responsibility  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  discussion  of  these  materials  directly 
upon  members  of  the  group.” 

—The  teacher  should  encourage  every  member  of 
the  group  to  be  a  teacher.  “At  the  very  least,  mem¬ 
bers  other  than  the  teacher  may  have  great  value  as 
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auxiliary  agents  of  education  or  in  providing  creative 
stimulus.” 

—The  teacher  should  use  demonstration  wherever 
possible.  “The  teacher  must  let  it  be  known  that  he 
expects  mistakes  to  be  made  in  demonstrations  and 
that  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  mistakes  can  con¬ 
tribute  immensely  to  learning.” 

How  to  Teach  Adults.  Adult  Education  Association, 
743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  48p.  Paper.  60c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Contributions  by  outstanding 
adult  educators.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Understanding  How  Groups  Work.  Adult  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III.  48p.  Paper.  60c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Comprehensive  introduction  to  many 
facets  of  group  behavior.  Outstanding  contributors.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Industrial  arts  has  three  missions,  believes 
Gordon  O.  Wilber,  State  Teachers  College,  Oswego, 
N.Y.  The  three: 

—A  recreational  mission.  It  should  bring  boys  and 
girls  a  new  experience  in  the  field  of  recreation.  “For 
too  long  industrial-arts  teachers  have  been  unwilling 
to  come  out  and  admit  plainly  that  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  their  work  can  make  to  the 
development  of  boys  and  girls  lies  in  the  pleasure 
derived  from  constnictive,  manipulative  activities.  The 
time  is  now  here  when  these  disguises  should  be 
thrown  aside  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  value  of  in¬ 
dustrial-arts  work  as  pure  recreation  should  be  made.” 

—A  psychological  mission.  Industrial  arts  can  help 
the  student  secure  the  self-esteem  he  cannot  get 
through  normal  behavior.  “What  other  school  subject 
is  there  that  offers  such  flexibility  and  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  each  student  to  succeed,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent?”  asks  Mr.  Wilber.  “On  the  other  hand,  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  on  the  alert  lest,  in  their  desire  for  each 
student  to  cover  a  predetermined  course  of  study  or 
master  a  prescribed  number  of  processes  and  opera¬ 
tions,  they  formalize  and  regiment  the  subject  and 
thereby  lose  this  opportunity  for  meeting  the  real 
psychological  needs  of  all  their  pupils.” 

—An  intellectual  mission.  Industrial  arts  presents 
hundreds  of  situations  where  students  must  think  and 
plan.  “It  seems  evident  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  the  pupil  learns  —  from  a  purely  educational 
point  of  view  —  it  is  much  more  important  that  a  boy 
or  girl  be  able  to  plan  a  project  than  that  he  be  able 
to  make  it.  But  planning  does  not  come  spontaneously 
—  it  must  be  taught,  nurtured,  and  directed  the  same 
as  any  other  skill.” 

Mr.  Wilber’s  article  appears  in  Feb.  School  Shop. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“I  Believe  in  Vocational  Education,"  by  Robert  B.  Meyner. 
American  Vocational  Journal,  Jan.  1956.  1010  Vermont  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  (Excerpts  from  Gov.  Meyner  s  speech 
before  the  AVA  convention.) 


liiew  Classroom  material 


Free  Films  on  Two  National  Parks  .  .  ,  now 
available.  Niagara  Falls  —  Power  and  Parks  shows 
improvement  of  recreational  areas,  better  utiliza- 
tbn  of  power  potential.  Ausable  Chasm  stresses 
geological  significance.  Write  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

More  About  Natitial  Resources  .  . .  Our  Natural 
Resources  and  Their  Conservation,  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  warns  against  reckless  consumption  of 
timber,  water  supply,  wildlife,  ores,  recreation 
areas  .  .  .  offers  conservat'.on  practices.  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28p. 
25c.  Quantity  rates. 

Young  Readers  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  The  Story  of 
Valentine,  by  Wilma  Pitchford  Hays.  Set  in  270 
A.D.,  book  shows  how  St.  Valentine’s  gentleness 
affects  the  lives  of  five  Roman  children.  Large 
print,  excellent  illustrations.  Coward-McCann,  210 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.50. 

Free  Materials  Will  Build  a  Unit  ...  on 
manufacture,  design  of  the  motor  car.  Just  an¬ 
nounced:  A  Car  Is  Bom.  boxed  kit  containing  il¬ 
lustrated  booklets,  three  film  strips,  teacher’s  guide. 
Shows  research,  eng  neering,  manufacture  and  as¬ 
sembly  processes.  Write  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Affairs,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  3000  Shaefer  Rd., 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

Two  Books  for  Older  Readers  .  .  .  have  just 
been  published.  Number:  The  Language  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  by  Tobias  Dantzig,  is  a  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  number  concept . . .  the  ideas  back  of  sym¬ 
bol  and  form.  336p.  95c.  The  Age  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  by  Jacob  Burckhardt,  describes  transi¬ 
tional  period  during  3rd,  4th  centuries  from  pagan 
to  Christian  philosophies.  367p.  $1.25.  Botn  ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  nigh  school  students.  Double¬ 
day,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Paper. 

New  Teaching  Aid  for  Language  Arts  ...  A 
Panorama  of  World  Literature  covers  ancient  and 
contemporary  writings  of  over  325  authors.  Map  is 
64"  X  44".  From  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  N. 
Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ill.  $5.50  unmount¬ 
ed;  $12.75  up,  cloth-backed  mounted. 

Help  Them  Find  Themselves  .  .  .  with  new  film¬ 
strip  series,  Developing  Your  Personality.  Stories 
emphasize  importance  of  making  decisions,  devel¬ 
opment  of  proper  attitudes.  Some  titles:  “Think¬ 
ing  for  Yourself,’’  “More  Than  One  Fr  end,”  “En¬ 
joying  Today.”  Middle  grades.  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Series:  $36;  each:  $6. 

Enrich  Story  Hours  .  .  .  with  Let  the  Moon  Go 
By,  by  Emma  Gilders  Stern.  Legends  of  Ameri¬ 
can  folk  heroes  .  .  .  sketches  of  people  who  creat¬ 
ed  them.  Included:  stor.es  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
Captain  Kidd,  Paul  Bunyan,  John  Henry.  Aladdin 
Books,  .55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $1.75. 

Revive  Colonial  Days  .  .  .  with  The  House  of 
Peace,  by  Louisa  A.  Dyer.  Tells  of  culture  of  Ma- 
hican  Indians  .  .  .  Dutch  settlement  .  .  .  peace 
treaty  between  Indians  and  settlers.  .\ges  10-14. 
Ix)ngmans,  Green,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $3. 

Solomon’s  Wisdom  Is  Source  ...  for  Stories  of 
King  Solomon,  by  Lillian  S.  Freehof.  Based  on 
folklore,  stories  tell  how  Solomon  dispensed  jus¬ 
tice.  Jewish  Publication  Society,  22  N.  15th  St., 
Philadelphia  2,  Penna.  $2.75. 
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